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PREFACE 



The National Association of Counties (NACq) is pleased to 
publish this Issue Paper entitled "Welf are-to-Worlc: Options 

through ^ Job Training" • It. is ij.keiy that in the_ near future 

there will be substantial movement toward reform of _ the present 
welfare system. The mounting federal budget deficit, the 
perception by many. Americans that too much of the budget is spent 
for welfare and the belief that all able-bodied persons should 
work are just _some of the factors that will contribute to the 
impetus for reform. 

The national debate on welfare .reform has begun. Many mem- 
bers of Congress are submitting welfare reform. legislation. The 
Reagan administration is in the_ process of developing its welfare 
reform ^package, which it is calling Greater Opportunities through 
Work or GROW. Demons projects at the state and local 

levels are operating. 

We at the Natio^^^^^ Association of Counties believe that in 

ordei^Jbo _haye an informed debate about welfare and its reform it 
is jiecessary to have the facts. Public interest groups, like 
NACo, a re_ exploring alternatives to the current _ welfare system 
through_ task forces and research efforts. We believe that this 
Issue £|Lpgr_ by Iforton H. Sklar will provide you with some impor- 
tant information on th_^ characteristics of recipients, their 
needs and the approaches some states and counties are taking to 
meet those needs. 

_^^_This paper was sponsored by NACo's Training _and_ Employment 
Programs, throjigh a grrant f rom the US Department of Labor Employ- 
ment and Training Administration. This paper dd_es_ not reflect,, 
necessarily, the views or opinions of the National Association of 
Counties^ its Training and Employmenc Programs or the US 
Department of Labor. 

^ This paper is ^ mejmt to stimulate discussion within the em- 
ployment and training community. V7e would appreciate your 
comnents on thi^_ paper ^ Please address your comments to Neil E. 
Bomberg, Research Associate and Editor, Issue Papers Series, 
National Association of Counties, 440 First Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20001. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



^_ __ Much Of the currenc debate abbiit welfare refbriti is focused 
on the roles jmd r^^ of state and local gbvernments, 

The_welfare_ reform proposals which are being made are likely to 
increase the jroles of states and county governments in welfare 
program oper^tj.on, especially in assisting individuals make the 
transition from welfare-to-work. 

The purpose _ of thjs jssue Paper is to examine the 

development of welfare^_ programs _which focus on work and to 
determine their usefulness and benefit t^ applicants and 

recipients and state and county governments^ and J:o inform the 
reader about the range of program options that exist. 

Of major consequence to this _mbve toward welfare reform is 
the way in which welfare recipients are perceived .___Mary^_ of ^t^ 
most basic ideas we have about welfare recipients are J.ncjDrrect^ 
For example^ while it is true that some welfare recipients can 
work, fewer than 10 percent _bf all recipients would be_ subject to 
any _j/qrk reguirement, if current work requirements were 
implemented. Moreover, while it is _ true that a large number 
remain pn_ welfare for extended periods of time> one-half of all 
recipients receive benefits for two or less years. Those who do 
remain on_welfare for extended periods of time do so because they 
suffer from serious psychological and physical problems and other 
barriers to employment, and nbt because they choose to remain on 
welfare. 

^z: :^There__appears to ^^^^^^ general agreement that the greatest 

benefits are achieved by focusing attentibn on welfare recipients 
and their children who have been bn welfare for_ extended periods 

of time. While J.t is true that it cbsts significantly more and 

takes significantly longer to serve long-teirm welfare recipients 
than others, it is also triie that the largest cbst savings accrue 
to the welfare system when this group is served. 

_ Traditional mandatory Wbrkfare apprbaches by weifare-tb- 
work programs are giving way to more ihnbvative apprbaches which 
seek_ to s^jnre limited, ni of persons and which attempt to 

minimize mandatory participation requirements, _ Limitatibns are 
placed on _ the numbers served due to cbst cbnsideratibns and be- 
cause of the^ r€K:ent recognitipn that btheir services in addition 
to job placement are needed if welfare recipients are to ri:imain 
on the j^^^^^ Among these_ are child and health care and 
transportation services. If the^te supportive services can be 
provided there is a substantial increase in the likelihood that 
the re-^ipient will remain on the job and off of welfare. 
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Recent _ experiences w^^^^ programs dembhstrate 

the . iihportance of maintaining sortie^ if not aii^ supportivisi 

sservices upoi^ employment. Moreoverir they demonstrate the need to 
develop programs with a^ of service options from adtait 

basic education and remediation, thought to be the most important 
components of programs to serve _welf are recipients, to job skills 
training. This _can help insure an _ adequate level of service. 
The principal group to be served should ^be the hardest-to-serve 
since the greatest benefits are derived from piercing these 
persons on jobs^ Finally, mandatory participation should be 
avoided when possible. 
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WEEFftRE-TO-WORK : 
OPTIONS TiffibUGH JOB TRAINING 



I . iNmbbuerioN 



Much, of the current welfare reform debate focuses on the 
roles and responsibilities of state and locai_ governiaents for 
welfare-to-work program development arid impiemeritatibri. This is 
due, in part^ to federal laws which give states: 

• considerable discretion in developing weif are-to- 
work programs as demonstrated by programs in eaii- 
f brnia -, Michigan , Massachusetts , Hiririesota arid New 
Jersey^ and 

e responsibility for nearly half of all welfare pro- 
gram costs. 

J .Various welfare reform proposals are being considered by 
policymakers. These include federal assumption of financial 
responsibility for the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
^AFDCl program in return for state and local assumption of other 
programs; establishment of a minimum riatibrial \g^lfare grant 
standard; extension of Medicaid benefits to thbse welfare recipi- 
ents who obtain employment; impiemeritatibri bf riatibnal work 
experj.ence requirements for all welfare recipients; and devblvirig 
ail responsibilities f^^^^^ AFDC to the stat'BS. Host proposals 
leave the jmrrent welfare system intact. Proposed changes are 
oniy_ ••effect iv;e_ tinkering** _ with the existing system. Only the 
Administr.ation*s proposal to c^^^ put all benefits for use by the 
states as they see fit represents a major reform of the system. 

Senators ArleriSpe P. Moynihan (D-NYi 

have introduced iegisiation to _promote the employability of 
"severely economically disadvantaged^ Their bill would 

authorize outreach and pre-emp^loym to severely 

economically disadvantaged persons_ by community-based organiza- 
tions (CBOs) like Opportunities_ Industrialization Centers (QIC), 
the Natibrial Urban League, National Council of La Raza and 
70,001. Amorig the outreach services which CBOs would provide 
are: 

• Skills assessment; 

• Registratiori of clients with Job Service; and 

• On-the-job trairiirig. 
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Pre-employment training would include: 

• Educational and basic skills training, including ah 
eight week internship; 

• Hotivatiohal training; 

m Guidance and counseling; and 
9 Life skills. 

This program would be implemented through an agreement with local 
service delivery area (SDA) private industry councils iPIC) , pub- 
lic welfare agencies and local community-based organizations. 

Representative Barbara B. Kehhely (i)-eT)_ has _in the 
Family Reinvestment Act of 1987. This biii_proposes to establish 
income supplements which would raise household J.ncomes_ to a level 
equal with the "family living standard," the amount^ iiecessary to 
operate a househdld. Families covered by this _ program would 
continue to receive medical assistance, but would not be eligible 
for food stamps or low- income energy assistance. In addition, 
able-bodied adults would be assessed for educational, employment 
and income security needs, and required to participate in ah 
individualized work-based program to meet these needs. 

_ _ Senator Edward M. Kenned_y has introduced the "Jobs for 
Employable Dependent Individuals Act" (JEDI) which would offer 
incentives to states for providing training ahd employmeht 
servxces to long-term welfare recipients. 

The_Reagah_ administration is developing legislatibh which 

would permit states^ under a series of demonstration projects, to 
••cash out"_ ail transfer paym and in-kind servicjes to which 

welfare recipients are entitled and to use -chose funds to estab- 
iish wui fare- tc -work programs. N?niiiium and maximum benefit 
payment_ieveis would be: established by individual states as would 
requirements for receipt of welfare payments and participation in 
the program. 

Though these^ proposals represent only a small portion of 
those beihg raised, they ^--nderscore: 

• the movement away from_ viewing the welfare system 
as ah income maintenance program to an employment 
developmeht program, and 

• the importance of state and local involvement in 

and discretioh over the design and implementation 
of welfare-to-work programs. 
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One purpose of this paper is to examine this new direction 
to deteraine its usefulness and benefit to welfare apj?licarits and 
recipients and states and counties • Indeed , if Congress does 
opt for broader work reguireinents fqir welfajr® prjDgrams, In^vi- 
duals will Jiave to _re-examine the lmpa.ct of welfare receipt on 
themselves and their families and states and localities will be 
forced to devote sxibstantial attention and resources to this 
activity. 

Whatever directibh welfare reform takes at the federal 
levels there undoubtedly will. continue to be considerable discre- 
tion left with state_and local governments to develop welfare-tb- 
work initiatives. If _ previbus federal reform efforts are ah 
indication^ states and localities will retain a wide range bf 
options when developing their welf are-tb-work prbgrams, the prb- 
portion and categories of recipients tb be covered^ and the types 
of employment related activities that will be emphasized. 



A second purpose of this paper is to explore the range bf 
program options that states and counties may select for welfare- 
tp-work programs, to examine the information that is available on 
what works best in promoting _the employment of welfare 
rtscipients, and to provide some useful models of state and county 
initiatives that incorporate the most effective approaches. The 
goal is to assist state and local policymakers and welfare pro- 
graiott administrators in making more informed choices that are best 
suited to their local needs, and most likely to improve the 
ability of welfare recipients to increase their opportunities of 
becoming employed. This Issue Paper : 

• Provides an overview of the makeup and needs of the 
welfare population and of current trends in welfare 
program operation and reform, and is designed to 
provide the fax^tual background and framework that 
must b^e understopd^ t effective choices on 
welfare-to-work policies; 

• Examines particular welf are--to-work opt: ions in 
detail ^ jrelylng on several "model" programs that 
have been adopted^ and ident if ies some of the most 
important "lessons from^ e^qjerience''^ that have been 
distilled from these experiments; and 

• Draws__^n some "model" policies and program 
requirements that mj.ght be jised in constructing an 
effective state or county welfare-to-work program. 
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il, WELFARE RECIPIENT CHARACTERISTICS 
AND PROGRAM TRENDS 



There are signif^icant misconceptions about welfare recipi- 
ents- fcnbhg these are the belief s_ that most, if not ail, welfare 
recipients can work, but choose not_ to; that_ most welfare 
reciplierits are "depehdeht" upon their grant and remain on welfare 
for Tong periods of time; _ and that welfare recipients are a 
homogeneous. groUp with similar problems and needs which can be 
addressed through a single program model. 

While it is true that some welfare recipients are able to 
work^ only a small portidn of the total welfare population would 
be able to: do so unless prpyided with _ adequate child care 
services. Twd--thirds (7.1 millioni of those on welfare are 
children or adults who are responsible for infant or child care. 

Approximate]^ one-hal^ of all welfare, recipients are 

considered long-term recipients (remain on welfare for two or 
more years) , yet: 

• One-half of a.11 welfare recipient receive benefits 
for less than two years and their stay on welfare 
is tied specifically to temporary family or job 
crises . 

• Many recipients have some work Jiistoiry and job 
ski? Is and are capable of returning to work without 
any assistance once their family or employment 
crisis ends. 

• Among those oh welfare two or more years^ a fairly 
large proportion suffer from a variety of physical 
or psychological disabilities. 

• Those long term recipients who are able-bodied lack 
the basic wbrk^kiils and employment histories to 
bec6me_^ employed without academic remediation , 
world-of-work and job skills training and work 
experience . 

While ^ it is true that ail welfare recipients do share a com- 
mon economic condition, _ the reasons for thi^ shared condition 
are very diverse and the solutions to their problems are equally 
diverse i For example: 

• Women who enter_wei fare after divorce or death of a 
spouse are far more likely to exit through marriage 
than those who were never married; 



• Non-Whites are less likely than v^ites to marry or 
reunite with their husbands; 

• High schboll dropouts are less likely than high 
school graduates to earn their way off or marry out 
of welfare; 

• Persons, entering welfare due to earnings decreases 
generally exit due to rapid increases in earnings; 
and 

• Those who earn their way off do so as a result of 
large, rather than gradual^ jumps in earnings. 



Researchers agree that long term recipients must .receive the 
bulk of attention from wel^^ programs. __in The dy namics 

of Dependence ; jhe Routes _ to Self - Suf f iciency ^ Mary Jo Bane and 
David T. ElJ^wod state th it is this group which accumulates 
'•the_bulk of person years of ftFDC receipt" and "the bulk of AFDC 
expenditures. . ._ .^r But^s Judith M. Gueron of the Manpower 
Demonstration j^esearch Corporation (MDRCj indicates in "Work 
Initiatives for J^e^l fare Recipients^" it is_alsp the group which 
registers the most gains----the largest increase in earnings — in 
employment as a result of participation in training programs. 

Serving this group is_ very prbbiema^ 

that between 25 and 75_ percent of all^ io^9_term recipients^ who 
cah_ be classified as empl6yable^_are functionally liliterateand 
lack essential job skills required by employers^ For this_ group 
the first and most essential type of work-related assistance is 
basic academic _ skills remediation. Sh fact^ due to the 
substantial difficulties associated with meeting the needs of 
this groups numerous states and counties have limited the imposi- 
tion of work related requirements to a pbrtibh of employable 
recipients or applicants. Those who are functionally illiterate 
receive other types of services such as remediation and job 
skills training. Few have attempted to cover all employable 
applicants or assigned all employable recipients to programs that 
are more substantial than registration for work and periodic job 
search. 

Jurisdictions have tended to: 

• limit coverage to new applicants (San Diego 
County) ; 

• stagger the application of work requirements among 
different groups of recipients over a period of 
years (the plan for California's GAIN program) ; 



• focus bh vbluhtary_ participation since _ those who 
volunteer, are most likely to be motivated to becbin- 
irig employed _ (Massachusett • s Emplbymerit and 
Training (ET) Chbices program) br ; 

• limit participatibn tb welfare recipients iii 
families where both parents are present (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children----Unempldyed Parent 
Program (AFDC~UP) ) as in West Virginia. 

These procedures have enabled jurisdictibfis to liiiiit initial 
program costs and tb_ fociis efforts on those members _ of the 
welfare recipient population whb aire most likely tb benefit from 
such a program. 

Traditionally^ Workfare programs (programs established under 
the Community Work Experience _Prbgram (CWEP) ) have dbminated 
welfare-to-work initiatives (39 states recjuire Workfaire _in 
one or more counties and nine require Workfare statewide) . The 
tera •H^lfarNB-tq-w^ however, encompasses a broad range of 

training initiatives. 

_-_ f he_ advent of __Work Xncent ive ( WIN ) JDemqnstration Programs 
and other_types of experimental initiatives have changed substan- 
tially the way _ jnany state and _ local _ governments^ Implement 
welf are-to-w6rk _prqgrams. States have recogiiized that J^qrkfare 
is only one^ element _qf a larger^ pool of_Jc^itiatives_ that are 
available to implement welf are-t^q-rworfc program Other initia- 
tives which fit within the^ work requirement concept are academic 
remediation and job training. 



While we recognize that the flexibility to alter welfare 
programs by county welfare administrators varies dramatically 
acrbss the states > where there is flexibility county 
administrators may choose from a variety of program options or 
elements (all bf which are employment related) to more: precisely- 
fit prbgrams to the needs and characteristics of recipients, and 
the emplbymeht_ cbhditibjis and heeds bf their jurisdictions. The 
deyelbprnent bf flexible welf are-tb-wbxk prbgrams, alsb, has 
reduced the pbtentiaT criticism that welf are-tb-work effbrts are 
punitive. 

Aside from the lack of emplbymeht-related _ experience 
educational attainment^ it mlist be recbghized that _ welfare 
recipients suffer other significant barriers tb _emplbyinent. 
These include the need fpr_ child arid health care. Thbugh child 
care needs lessen when children aire schbbl age, sbme assistance 
is still needed diiririg after school hours. Mbst "Welfare" chil- 
dren come from sirigle parerit hbmes, have at least brie sibling and 
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live in_ high crime areas which put the school-age youth at sub- 
stantial risk. The lack of adequate after school child care 
increases the risk. While existing .welfare programs make some 
provision for child care Csuch as Title XX of thei Social Services 
Block_ Grant ProgramJ insufficient funds are available to support 
additional fiscal burdens that may arise when tfiore stringent 
training, job search and work requirements _are implemented.. 
Additional federal , state and county fuhdihg of child _care will 
be necessary if this population is expected to work. California 
recognizes this problem and has allocated, an additional $170 
million for child care services for GAIN welfare-to-work program 
participants . 

Once_ employed ^ jnany former recipients are not eligible for 

health care insurance until their six month or one year 

anniversary^ Some ^mplcyers provide no health care coverage at 

a±i^ Attention is now be i^ to providing private or public 

medical coverage to _for3ner welfare recipients making the transi- 
tion to work. Some states_ have extend^^^ benefits 

beyond noraaj^ client Jzermine^ion dates or have bought private 
sector insurance with public funds. 

Welfare recipients _^re^^ econqmical^^ Their deci- 

sion to remain on^j/elf axe^ or^ accept em^^ is based 

upon practical considera related to _the provision of fqod^ 

clothing, shelter and jnedical care for their families._ Though 
upwards of 40 percent x>f _ ail ^omervr for exampjte, _ who Jteave wel- 
fare remain poor aft^ terainatiqn they do so for categorical 
reasons, genera -ly, and less frecjuently due Jbo income guidelines. 
They do hot leave welfare voluntarily unless economic self- 
sufficiency is possible. 

_ _ Those ecbnomic disincentives which mitigate against leaving 
welfare^ such factors _ as loss of medical coverage and housing 
contribute significantly to the decision to remain on welfare. 
Moreover^ placement of recipients in jobs does not guarantee that 
they will no longer be eligible for benefits.^ A minimum wage job 
(and the attendant _ reduct ion in welfare benefits) may .still leave 
many _ recipients below the poverty line and within income 
eligibility limits. For example: 

• A single mother bf_ _twp_ working fulltime at the 
minimum wage earns $6_^700_ per year^ 22 percent be- 
low the 1985 poverty level. 

• Two and one-half million children lived in poverty 
in 1983 , even though one parent was working 
fulltime. 
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• Approximately six million workers earned the mini- 
mum wage or less and did not majce enoxigh^ money to 
provide their families with basic necessities. 

: During the past decade the jiumfcf^r of households headed by 

womer in poverty has increased^ siabst ant i 'illy. More than half _of 
all children residing in female headed households live in poverty 
and^b percent of households receiving AFDC are headed by single 
women^ Women are far moire likely than men to be poor. The 
poverty rate for women is higher tha^ for men in every age group. 
What this means is_ that the special needs associated with poverty 
in female headed _house^^ must be .factored into program poli- 

cies and administyrative practices. These include^ _but are hot 
limited to^ child and medical care^ and the inability of jobs 
available to women to bring them above the poverty line. 

*5verali, the ^erc^tdigB (as well as the actual number) of 
people living in poverty hns increased during the past decade. 
This is due, in large part, to increases in the number of chil- 
dren living in pover-ty. jn 1984, _ three million more children 
than in 1979 lived in poverty . Fifty percent or 1.5 million were 
five years or younger. Moreover, not onl^ were more families 
poor, but poor families were poorer. In 1983, 42.2 percent of 
all poor children lived i^ households whose incomes were lower 
than one-half of the poverty levels an increase of eight percent- 
age points (almost 25 percent) over 1979 levels. 

These increases, however, have not been coupled with 
increases in spending for welfajre, despite the popular perception 
that th^ size of poverty _programs, such as welfare, has been 
increasing to keep pace with need. The United States is not in 
the midst of a _ welfare eigplos ion. since 1975 there has been ah 
increase of only 20 percent in welfare spending — less than the 
inflation rate for the period, ^nly Medicare^ which is targeted 
to the heeds of the aged and disabled^ has increased in terms of 
real dpllars. In fact, over the past 15 years AFDC benefits, 
nationwide, have decreased by one-third in terms of real dollars. 
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III. REeENT E3CPmiIEHCES WITH 
WE£iFIUtE--TO--WOSK PROGRAMS 



Large numbers of state and county _ governments have experi- 
mented with welf are-tb-wprk jjrpgrams. In addition to model pro- 
grams developed under the WIN Demonstration and other federal 
authorizing statutes^ several states, including California^ 
Massachusetts^ Michigan^ Minnesota and New Jersey, have adopted 
or are adopting statewide initiatives that are esjsecially 
noteworthy. They move a^ay from Workf are and encompass a wide 
range of employment^related program elements. Their orient^ 
is to move recipients of f of welfare and into meajiin^ work ; to 
move riSM^ipients away from income security to security through 
employment. 

A. Using Program Options ; 

The use of several programmatic options seems to work best. 
At the state level SAIN and ET-Ghoices offer: 

• academic remediation; 

• job search assistance; 

• job skills training; 

• vocational and adult education; 

• grant diversion; and 

• supported work. 

GAIN also offers Wbrkfare or "pre-employment preparation." 

In California^ Mihhesbta and Massachusetts ^ local welfare 
departments are expected to work with recipients to assess indi- 
vidual needs and tb_identify the tyjpes pf assistance most suited 
to meeting needs. In California and Hinnesbta these activities 
are perfbrme_d_ by the cbunties and in Minnesota^ JTPA SDAs may 
work with welfare bffices tb pirbvide emplbyment training. 

County efforts, tb aid welfare recipients bbtain work are 
exeinplif ied_by San _Diegb^_ California and Baltimore and Wicbmicb^ 
Maryland. The San Diegb Cbuhty welfare office offered recipients 
work experience (Wbrkfare) and job search assistance. Job search 
included one day placement assistance at the welfare office fbl- 
Ibwed by registjratibh _with the Emplbyment Preparatibn Prbgram 
(which replaced WIN) . This was fbllbwed by three weeks bf atten- 
dance at a job search wbrkshbp which included one week of 
brientatibn and twb weeks of self-directed job search in a group 
setting. Jbb search cbupled with work experience was available 
for those who did not find employment during the first three 
weeks. individuals were required to work in unpaid coinmunity 
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work experience pbsitibhs in public agencies or private^ non- 
prof it companies^, with mbri^^ work hours determined by tihe size 
of AFDC grants. Recently^ the San Diego County program has begun 
to offer a wider range of program options. 

_ L__ Maryland Vs welfare~td-wbrk .programs provided participants 
with diverse program options . In Wicomico County participants 
were eligible to receive: 

• Pre-employment training for three weeks; 

• Job _search assistance for an additional three 
weeks; 

• Unpaid community work experience (Worl'.fare) for up 
to_ 13 weeks_ including a supplement to cover child 
care expenses ;_ and 

• Education and skills training including GED 

instruction and classroom job skills training. 

In Baltimore County participants were eligible to receive an even 
wider range of services than in Wicomico County. These included: 

• Wbrld-6f-w6rk orientation for one week; 

• Job search assistance for two weeks _pit2s direct job 
placement assistance, group job searcl^_skij:ls work- 
shbps and intensive individual _job searcl^ assis- 
tarice when appropriate (for two months or more) ; 

• Cbmmunity work experience (Wbrkfare) for 13 to 26 
weeks; 

• Educatibh and: training, including individualized 
tutoring, basic skills : and_ GED^ instruction and 
self -paced cbmputbrized instruction; 

• Classrbom job skills training; and 

^ On-the-job training in the private sector. 

The Maripbwer Dembhstratibn Research Cbrpbratibn, ^ich 
recently completed a series of evaluations bf_ different welfare- 
tb-wbrk programs throughout the country, found that combination 
programs bf the type provided in Maryland were more effective in 
achieving the gbal bf aiding participants making the transition 
from welfare to wbrk than comparable single option programs such 
as the one operated in Sah Diego. 

B. Addressing Fuhdihcr Problems : 

Many welfare-to-work initiatives seek to pull tbgether 
funds frbm several sburces. covering a wide range of job t-raihihg 
and welf are__programL3^ including AFDC, general assistahco^ WIN, 
and JTPA. This effbrt is based bn the that these prbgranis seek 
in one way br another to help unemployed or underemployed pobr 
people become job ready and meaningfully employed. But even 
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this broad rahg^ of support ±s not adequate J:^^ 
effective welfareHbo^work program covering a substantial portion 
of employable welfare recipients. _The_ Job graining j>ar^ 
Act programs^ at current funding levels^ can xeach jDnly^ f our to 
five percent of those eligible for job training assistance. Even 
reaching this small portion of the eligible population means 
substantially limiting the length of each participant *s stay in 
the prbgrain^ and the amount and type of assistance that can be 
provided. Funding of WIN and Title XX (child care services) has 
been reduced dramatically. These prbgrams cannot meet adequately 
the needs of all those Who are eligible to participate in 
welfare-to-work programs. There are insufficient federal funds 
available to operate effective welfare-to-wbrJc programs for even 
a portion of those who could be required to participate in these 
programs. To address this problem: 

• The State of California allocated $_17_0_ million (for 
child care services) to support GAIN activities. 
In_ addition, GAIN will follow a staggered system of 
coverage^ concentrating initial efforts on longer- 
term recipients and gradually increasing participa- 
tion to cover other categories of recipients. 

• Massachusetts provided nearly $21 million in addi- 
tional _state funds to sujpport general program 
operations of ET-cho^ and limited services only 
to those who volunteers 

• Some counties, _ suc& as San blego, have followed 
state^ leads and added _ their own funds to increase 
the level of ser^'ices available to participants 
and, as _ in .Baltimore County^ have J.imited^ partici- 
pation by limiting the ntUD^er of participants and 
focusing services oh new welfare applicants. 

States and counties which cannot add to ^he pool of 
financial resources will have difficulty _qperatj.ng welfare-to- 
work programs or will have to develop methods to keep overall 
program costs down without effecting overall results. 

C. Serving the Hardest -tb- Serve ; 

V7elfare to work programs which assist the hardest-^b-serve 
may realize the greatest program savings. Accbrding tb Judith 
Gueron : 

The issue of how best to target scarce program re- 
sources is a complicated one. . . . Where the research 
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findings seem to argue for a different diirectipn than 
db_ traditional measures of i _^ -. j>erf ormance , such as 
job placement rates . . . the _ results . _. • suggest 
that the impacts . .. . are greater f or^ enrollees who 
would be considered the most disadvantaged or least 
employable in terms of previous work record. 



In other words, participation in welf afe-to-work programs is 
recommended xor those who need the greatest amount of education 
and job training assistance. 

. iidn^^ term recipients and their ehildreh have the greatest 
difficulty, finding employment and getting off welfare. The 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation notes that small 
improvements in the hardest to employ job placement rate produces 
the greatest cost savings over time. 

The Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation findings are 
consistent with _ those reached by other analysts of welfare-to- 
wqrk programs. The report on the Supported Work Demonstration 
Program, one of the most successful initiatives to_ assist long 
term welfare recipients make the transit ^bh_ from welfare to work, 
indicates that after eight _ months of academic remediation and 
basic work skills training, 90 percent of particijpants found jobs 
and 75 percent of those were employed one year later. 

tWiile most welfare-to-work initiatives do not have the funds 
that were ava^able to the Suppbrte^^ Work Demonstration Program 
($8^000 per participant), the results Jdo show that an initial 
investment in the hardest-to-serve welfare group can result in 
improved placement and retention rates, and program savings. 

For the majority of employable recipients who have work 
experience o^r lob sklll^^ to be among those that 

f ind empjtoyment smd^ leave ^ within a year or 

two, it makes more sens^^^ limit efforts to relatively inexpen- 
sive job search activities. 

D. Linking with Education and Job Training 

The Cai if brnia legislature prescribed that every GAIN 

participant who lacks basic mathematics and verbal skills or a 

high school diploma shall receive remediation and C3ED 

instrtactioh. This policy was based on: 

• the recognition that a substantial portion of wel- 
fare recipients have basic literacy problems and 

m the understanding that this type of deficiency con- 
stitutes the most serious barrier to employment. 
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Ideally^ the job of meeting the heeds of welfare recipients 
should not be the sole respbhsibility of state ahd_ county welfare 
departments. Linkages to existing education and job training 
programs are one way states ai^d county gpyerhments cari_ maximize 
services to welfare-to-worJc program participants. What this 
means^ in p^ractical terms, is that dropout prevention and other 
forms of ear;ix interveirtioM aimed at the educational and job 
needs of^jt^risk youth can be a highly effective comjjonent of a 
well-rounded \mifajre-to--work effort. The more effective the 

linkages can be between existing _ j ob training progjrams and 

welfare-tb-work initiatives, the more likely it is that welfare 
recipients will participate in, and benefit from, the training 
opportunities they provide. 

It is hot enough to mandate_joS "Craining or education 
resource targeting toward __weif are recipients. If links to job 
training and education opportunities ar^ to impact welfare 
recipients, the effort ^o cqordi^te_ the relationship and 
interaction among these programs must^ be substantial and occur 
at_ the local level under the direction of local elected 
officials. 

Several Jtates, notably South earblina, have taken steps, 
using the Governor's discretionary funds under Jf PA, to help plan 
and develop a coordinated services delivery system^ •_ others , such 
as Califbrhia's GAIN program, have_ drawn upon funds and program 
elements from all three program areas. _ These servic^^ 
available to wel^are-tb-wbrk program participants under _an inte- 
grated and unified actoihistxative structure. More typical, how- 
ever, is the case of Virginia, where some initiai_ steps recog-^ 
nizing the need for better coordination were taken, but a 
procedural and policy framework for achieving clbser cbbperatibh 
among the three program areas has nbt been develbped. 

At the county level >^ improved cbbrdihatibh, especially 

between the job traihihg^ and .welfare departments, can promote 
integrated service delivery. The Jbb Training Partnership Act 
presents an excellent opportunity in this regards Because its 
funding can be used to leverage other funds, such as welfare 
training fund, greater emphasis can be placed bn serving welfare 
recipj.ents_ in JTPA training programs withbut increasing the JTPA 
per participant cost,^ a performance standard whj.ch SDAs must 
meet. Adult and vocational education programs and funds can be 
similarly targeted. 

E. Supportive Services 

_^ _When possible, states ajid^ counties should insure, that child 
and health care and transportation services are available to par- 
ticipants. California's GAIN program mandates "paid child care 
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[tol every participant with a child under 12 years of age" during 
participation in GAIN and "for a transition period of hot less 
than three months" after placement in a job, 

_ redu^^^^ the need for GAIN participants to "frony» the 

costs of ^ chiid_ care and other services and to reduce income 
disincentives to_ e^fectJ.ve_ program participation^ the California 
legislature mandatejl that "payments for supportive services 
(including child care)_ . . . shall be advanced to the 
participant, vdienever necessary , . . so that the participant 
heed not use his or her funds to pay for these services." 

Hbhtgbmery ebuhty, Maryland has adopted an innovative ap- 
proach to meeting the health care_needs of welfare recipients who 
are likely to face the loss of Medicaid coverage wh^^ accept 
wbr^. They have contracted with_ a health maintenance ojrgani- 
zation (HMO) _ tb administer health care _cqverage_ for up^ to one 
year ^ for newly emplbymeht recipients •^r^aduett ass^ of the 

cbntihUed cbst of ehrbllmeht by the foirmer recipients is provided 
for, with cohtributiohs from employers also encouraged. 

This cbncept is beihg considered by Cbhgres^ as part of 
their welfare reform proposals i State and county governments may 
wish to cbhsider adopting extended health care protection as part 
of their own welfare-to-work initiatives. 

Sbme_ states have develbped transport at to supple- 

ment^ public and private transportation services T^^ich do not 
service areas bf expahdihg emplbymeht i This type of assistance 
is most cbmmbn ih those areas where suburban job growth is 
greater than inner city job growth br where distances between 
employment centers are so great that ohly private trahspbrtatibh 
is feasible. 

F. Partic ipatibn Requirements 

Another issue that must be resolved before the impiemeh- 
tatibn of any welfare-to-wbrk prbgram is who must participate. 
The simplest sblutioh to this problem is to make participatibh 
yoluiitary^ as in Masis^chusett 's ET-ehbices. However, by doing so 
thbae whb wbuld benefit the mbist frbm prbgram participatibh--the 
hardest to serve--might bpt but because bf concerns about their 
ability tb succeed. Where mandatbry participatibh is required, 
program bperatbrs must determine what reasons for hbhparticipa- 
tibn shall be cbhsidered sufficient br bf_"gbbd cause". Special 
circumstances such as illness^, family bbligatibhs arid the like 
are generally cbrisidered to be good cause reasoris for ribn- 
participatipri. Where such good cause reasons exist, participants 
should not be sanctioned for non-participation. 
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^Disputes jDver ••good cause •• are not uncOTmoi^ in mandatory 

programs. When these dj.sputes jore commoh^ j)rogr^s^ are prone to 
the criticism that their principal aim is to force recipients off 
welfare, rather than provide job training and employment. 

The best defense against such charges iis to develop very 
clear and specific standards oh who must participate and what 
constitutes good cause for non-part icipat ion. Many of the stan- 
dards regarding good cause and the related issue of conciliation 
or_ settlement of disjpiites about non-participation are governed by 
AFDC statutes and regulations. 



IVi eONCE&SiONS 



. _ The underlying thesis of this i:ssue Paper is that the 
traditional welfare: system does not assist adequately client 
efforts to make the transition from welfare to work. This 
prbpbsiticri is supported by the emergence, as documented ih_ this 
paper, of a number of state and county efforts to reform the 
welfare system through implementation of services which assist 
clients in making, the transition from "dependency to self- 
sufficiency" through the transition from welfare to work. 

Contrary to popular belief^ and contrary to many of the 
recent discussions in the literature about Ibv/- income persons, 
welfare recipients do want to become self-sufficient. They want 
to_work, to support their families, and to provide their families 
with a middle-^^ They do not want to continue to 

receive welfare payments and in-kind services indefinitely. 

_^ Most Recipient and obtain welfare benefits, because 

theyjrequire assistance for relatively short periods of financial 
and family turmoil . They__want to leave welfare as soon as the 
crisis is resolved- But the welfare system, as it is structured 
currently, mitigates against client self-sufficiency, on the one 
hand, the types _ of _ services which most rec3,j3ients need to make 
the tretnsition from welfare to work are not available. These 
include: remediation, aciuit basic education and classroom and 
on-the-job skills training. _ br^ tjie other hand, the on-going sup- 
port systems which weif^are rec^ipients^^ m making the 
transition from work to welfare are not provided. These include: 
transportation assistance, child care and medical benefits. 

Presently, the nation's lawmakers, state ^^erhors and 
legislators a^d county elected officials favor ^elfajre^ reform. 
This may be because of grave concerns over the budget deficit and 
the belief that welfare reform might help reduce the deficit and 
improve the _ budget picture. It may be also because of a belief 
that the welfare system is hot meeting the true heeds of either 
its clients or_ government. On the one hand, it does nothing to 
increase the likelihood that recipients will opt for leaving 
welfare in favor of employment as_ it operates generally. 
Rather it reinforces not ions of failure and dependence^ among 
clients. On the other hand, it does not benefit government when 
it is used for anything other than as a temporary measure to aid 
families meet temporary family and financial crises. its on- 
going iise as a family support mechanism when hot coupled with 
incentives to achieve self-sufficiency is detrimental to those 
individuals the 
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system seeks to heip—by pushing them outside of the economic 
mainstream— ^and to the society which seeks to aid these 
inda.viduals-^by creating a class of individuals who become 
dependent upon public assistance. 

_ There are a variety of _ program models which federal lawmak-^ 
ers and state and county elected off icials may draw upon if they 
want to reform the welfare system to the benefit of clients and 
government. These programs recognize the diversity of the wel- 
fare population and the diversity of their needs, seek to meet 
the broad range of needs, through various kinds of treatments and 
interventions^ and provide for client needs through carefully de- 
vised and systematic programs. 

Among the most important findings are: 

e Welfare-to-work programs ^ich utilise a variety of 
program options: are more successful than those 
which use a single program option; 

• Welfare recipients are a heterogeneous population 
with diverse needs which can be met only through a 
variety of program options; 

• Current federal^ state and local funding levels dp 
not permit implementation of substantial welfare 
reforms; 

• additional federal and state support will be neces- 
sary if effective welf are-to-wbrk programs are 
developed; 

• Short term wel^^ recipients are likely to leave 
welfare without the imposition of _ work requirements 
and without substantial job search assistance; or 

• Services targeted toward long term welfare recipi- 
ents who are the hardest to _ serve, are the most 
expensive services^ but will produce the most 
positive outcomes and the greatest program savings; 

• Basic academic remediation is the single 
most effective type of assistance to long term wel^ 
fare recipients and is most likely to improve their 
long term employability ; 

• Improved coordihati^^ job training, welfare 
and education programs are necessary for program 
success ; 
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• ftdecjuate child care and hea^ insurance must be 
provided to persons making the transition from wei- 
farc to work; 

i Wei fare-to-work programs should not be punitive, 
such as is the case with Wqrkf are , but should be 
designed to assist recipients obtain work; and 

e Welfare-to-wbrk programs which meet these criteria 
are likely to have very favor^abie implications for 
families in poverty. 

The various proc;raxas discussed in this paper provide 
excellent examples of how these findings have been incorporated 
into effective welfare-to-work programs. 
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